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N the Library for January, Mr. Giles E. 

Dawson corrects an old error concerning 
the portrait of Shakespeare which forms the 
frontispiece of Theobald’s first edition of 
Shakespeare, brought out in 1733. It is an 
engraving by G. Duchange from a drawing 
by B. Arland, and there has long prevailed 
an opinion that the plate was made in 1733, 
or shortly before, expressly for Theobald’s 
edition. But this same plate—though with 
certain differences—occurs also in Rowe’s 
‘Shakespeare ’ of 1739, in a few large-paper 
copies. The question is, Was the plate exe- 
cuted for Rowe, and used again for the Theo- 
bald edition, or has it merely been inserted 
in the large-paper copies of Rowe? It could 
have been made in 1709, for Benoit Arland, 
the original artist, was in London in 1707, 
and died there in 1719, and Duchange is 
known to have been working by 1707. Mr. 
Dawson gives good reasons for assigning the 
engraving to the Rowe edition in the first 
place—that is, to the large-paper copies. 
These are rare, but he is able to state that 
four which contain it show no signs of its 
being an insertion. Again, the Theobald im- 
pression is not on the same paper as the 

we impression. More important are the 
differences between the two impressions, 
especially the words “‘p: 1: in the life”’ 
which appear in Rowe, which contains a 
Life of Shakespeare, but have been erased 
in the Theobald, which has no Life. Fin- 
ally, there exists a rougher, small copy of 
the portrait, reversed, in the duodecimo edi- 
tion of Rowe which was published in 1714. 
Jacob Tonson, publisher of both Rowe and 
Theobald, is thus seen using for the latter a 





copies only of Rowe, was in a sufficiently 
good state to embellish another edition. 
Illustrations of the three portraits are given. 


N the Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, vol. xxxii., are two interesting 
articles dealing with William Penn. In the 
first—‘ William Penn and English Politics 
in 1680-81’—Mr. Fulmer Mood, Inter- 
national Research Fellow, Huntington Lib- 
rary, San Marino, California, after recall- 
ing the well-known story that Charles Il gave 
Penn the charter of Pennsylvania in pay- 
ment of a claim for £16,000 on the British 
Government which Penn had inherited from 
his father, examines the political situation 
at the moment and gives a plausible account 
of the deeper-lying reasons alike for Penn’s 
request and Charles’s compliance. This was 
the time when the Tories and the Whigs were 
working out their several formations, Penn 
agreed with the Whigs, but—being a Quaker 
—could not fight for them. On the question 
of the exclusion of the Duke of York from 
the succession, it looked as if the extreme 
Whigs might require from their supporters 
action of a militant sort, and Penn, it is 
suggested, found departure for the new terri- 
tory bestowed on him a good way out of his 
difficulty. The other is the text of a MS. 
dated 1729 which has recently been acquired 
by the Library at Friends’ House, purport- 
ing to be an account of ‘‘ the Convincement 
of William Penn.’’ On three matters: the 
wearing of a sword; the wearing of a wig; 
and Penn’s second banishment from home, 
small new points are made. 


ROM Berlin, Messrs. Walter de Gruyter 

and Co. send us their ‘ Volkskundliche Bib- 
liographie fiir die Jahre 1929 wnd 1930,’ by 
Herr Paul Geiger. The work consists of a 
list of 7,326 works comprised under 22 main 
headings of which, after ‘ Folk-lore in Gen- 
eral,’ the most important are those devoted 
to ‘ Custom and Games,’ ‘ Folk-poetry,’ and 
‘ Folk-stories and Legends.’ Authors and 
Subject Indexes follow. The compiler in 
his preface has a word of regret on the fact 
that the section headed ‘ Miscellaneous ’—a 
division of Part 1—still occupies so much 
space which, he very reasonably urges, need 
not be the case if writers would but eschew 
vague and riddling titles. We recommend 
this bibliography to the attention of all lib- 
rarians who aim at furthering serious study 
of European folk-lore. It rests on high 


authority and is a distinctly scholarly piece 





plate which, having served for the choicer 


of work. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ADDISON AND SIR HENRY NEWTON. 
(See clxix. 128). 


ie an article at the reference, Miss Louise 

B. Taytor published for the first time a 
letter dated Dec. 31, 1708, and commented, 
‘* So ends the one known letter from Addison 
to Sir Henry Newton.’’ She remarked upon 
the interesting intimation this letter gives 
of friendship between the two men, and sur- 
mised that Ladienn’s meeting with the older 
man came through Lord Somers, the friend 
of both. 

That Addison and Sir Henry were more 
than casual acquaintances is clearly re- 
vealed in three other letters of which Miss 
Taylor seems unaware. One, written from 
Blois as early as December, 1699, was printed 
in Lucy Aikin’s ‘ Life.’1 In it, the younger 
man refers to the kindness of Newton in Lon- 
don, which shows that their friendship cer- 





tainly began as early as August, 16992. 
Addison expresses gratitude for Newton’s 


advice to him while he was in London, per- 
haps at the home of Lord Somers, and also 
alludes to a previous letter, showing that 
earlier correspondence had passed between 
the two. Another letter to Newton, dated 
February, 1700, was used, in part, as 
material for the travel letters in the 104th 
number of the Guardian. A copy of the 
original letter is to be seen to-day in the 
Tickell Letter Book, in Addison’s hand.3 It 
was obviously written from Blois. 

A fourth letter from Addison to Newton 
is still entirely unpublished. It is dated 
from internal evidence March, 1707, and in- 
dicates that the two men may have been at- 
tracted mutually by common literary tastes as 
well as by common interests in public affairs. 
Newton was by this time English Envoy Ex- 
traordinary at Florence, and Addison was 
an under-secretary in Lord Sunderland’s 
office. The letter, which is printed below 
was found among the papers left by the late 

I Aikin i. 81-83. Cf. Bohn’s note (v, 328) and 
Guardian 101. 

2 That Addison reached Parish some time in 
August is proved by his letter to Congreve (still 
unpublished), which is preserved in the Tickell 
Letter Book, in a copy dated “* August 1699.” 

3 I am indebted to R. Eustace Tickell 
Esq., for the permission to see and use the 
Tickell Letter Book. 














Professor A. C. Guthkelch, and came to my 
hands through the kindness of Mrs. Kather- 
ine Guthkelch. It is somewhat ‘‘ official ”’ in 
nature, but in spite of this, discloses an 
intimacy between the two men which per- 
mitted Addison to offer confidential advice to 
his one time adviser. 

Sir 

I give you many thanks for the two Odes 
you sent me in your last, and am glad to 
hear you have met at Genoa with so great 
a pleasure as I believe you must have found 
in D*® Friend’s company who has a very 
great character at the University & among 
all that know him. 

Your last Bill of Extraordinarys I have 
not yet shown to M' Powis who tells me 
that it does not look right to put down 
(words indecipherable) yt are supposed to 
enter into ye Sums yt make up 200£ accord- 
ing to the Regulation, in distinct Articles, 
and that it will be thought Inproper you 
shou’d reckon as much as Lt.L. Blackwell 
who had not so great appointments and 
whos’ Bills notwtstanding were not half 
paid. This I only write for your private 
Use, you being y® proper Judge whether 
he has reason for what he says, tho I am 
of Opinion it is better Erring on the safe 
side by demanding too much y® too Litle. 
My L4 Sommers has spoken very often & 
sent me a Letter ye other day to get pre- 
sented to ye L4 Treasurer at a_ proper 
time, wet has bin done & I hope you will 
soon hear of its effects, tho nothing has yet 
bin order’d on it. It is the same Case wth 
all ye forreign Ministers at present. 

The Union is now God be thank’d con- 
cluded: which 1 hope will for ever Disable 
our Foes both forreign & Domestick from 
hurting us. 

This morning’s Letters from Lisbon tell 
us Admiral Dilks was arriv’d there with 
y® Vessells under his Convoy & preparing 
to go off to Alicant with some Portuguese 
Recruits & a good Sum of money. 

Two of our Men of War y* convoy’d 
some Victuallers & fell in with a French 
Squadron of 17 men of War (design’d to 
fetch ye Galions from ye W Indies) as is 
supposed. It is thought they may have 
taken 8 or 9 little Victuallers y® men of 
war & y® rest being got safe into Lisbon. 
The Dutch are likewise arriv’d at Lisbon 
wth Recruits, 

I am 
Sir 
Your 
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Most Obedient Humble Servant 
J. Addison 
I beg my Hearty service 
to M= Gould 
Whitehall 
(March 11, 1706/7) 


It may be inferred from this and the three 
other letters which Addison addressed to 
Newton over a period of eight years, that an 
extensive correspondence was carried on by 
the two men, of which only these few ex- 
amples have been preserved. 

Water GRAHAM. 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill., U.S.A. 





A GLOSSARY OF SOMERSET 


DIALECT. 
(See ante pp. 74, 97). 


Karly-Anns, a variety of apple. 
1927, 111. 

Eaten up with, disgusted with, ‘‘ fed up.”’ 
“Being yet up wi’ they du.’’ Knipe, 
‘Zider Apples,’ 31. Du, two. 

Editor, railway booking-clerk, ’bus-conduc- 
tor. ‘‘I climmed upstairs and paid for a 
[railway] ticket from the editor.’’ ‘‘ Edi- 
tors, lookyzee, be volk what do zell bus- 
tickets.’’ S.Y.B. 1927, 59. Appears to pre- 
serve the literal meaning—one who issues. 

Egghorns, Leghorn fowls. ‘‘ We breed 
only White Egghorns and Red Rowlands.” 
G.13 


S.Y.B. 


Eitherways, otherwise. ‘‘ Th’ bell which 
th’ leetle maid do ringy to keep they ’tarna- 
tion birds off, aitherways nobody ’oodn’t 
never ha’ any.’’ Watson, ‘The Land of 
Summer,’ 22. 

Eldest, oldest, (of inanimate objects). 
“You'll be lettin’ ’im mend your shoes— 
leastways just the eldest ones?’’ El, 46. 

Enchanter’s Nightshade, B8, 46. Circaea 
lutetiana, called also the Witch Flower. 

Engine. ‘‘ Before sewing-machines were 
heard of . . . the cottagers [of Langport dis- 
trict] sewed [gloves] with what they were 
pleased to call an ‘engine’—a sort of up- 
right post placed between the worker’s knees, 
with two plates made to clip together to se- 
curely hold the glove, and with little dents 
or teeth between which they passed the needle 
and thus kept the stitches straight and true.’’ 
%h Report, ‘ Somerset Men in London,’ 24. 

Entertain, waste away. ‘‘ She’s in sich 
an entertaining way; her cough do entertain 
her zo.”” (1826). S.Y.B. 1926, 36. 





Evensome, even, equal. ‘‘So ‘tis a draw 
. couldn’t be more evensome!’’ El, 172. 


Exactly. See Zackly zackly, and Not just 
exactly. 
Factor with, to tamper, tinker, with. 


‘“* Zammy have a-factored wi’ the works till 
the clock don’t know where he is, as you mid 
zay.”’ ‘‘ Factorin’ wi’ things, an’ makin’ 
all zorts o’ contraptions.’’ D2, 9, 30. 

Fairy-bolt. ‘‘ The fairy-bolt was but a 
little flint arrow-head.’’ B5, 125. 

Fakem-bosh. ‘‘ Some of thic fakem-bosh 
litter about thease new assessments.’’ S.Y.B. 
1928, 32. Litter, nonsense. 

Fallow, the margin of a e. 
the fallow around jeremiar 35.’ 

Fazen, faces. 
A5, 22. 

Fazened, faced. Sheep-fazened, demure. 
‘The sly hussy! An’ looked zo zoft an’ 
sheep-fazened as if butter ’ooden melt in the 
mouth o’ her.’’ Al, 36. ‘‘ When I do catch 
‘em stealing apples they be that sheep- 
fazened I can’t do not nothing to ’em.” 
Watson, ‘ The Land of Summer,’ 21. Simi- 
larly, two-fazened, brazen-fazened, ete. 

Feard and fearder, very circumspect, very 
wary. “ A rig-lar Socialist, I tell ’ee. You 
be feard an’ fearder wi’ en, maid!’’ Al, 
159. 

Fetch the time, make, find, time. ‘‘ How 
can them fetch the time for prayers and 
hymns?’’ E2, 155. 

Finisher. The ‘hurdle-maker, ‘‘ when he 
comes to the top rod, he twists it twice 
around the sails and calls it a ‘ finisher.’ ”’ 
Bl, 43. 

Fire-and-tongs, fiercely, ‘‘ hammer-and- 
tongs.’’ ‘‘ Go ver one another hot and holy, 
vire an’ tongs.” S.Y.B. 1931, 72. 

Fire-pick, (figuratively) a peppery person. 
‘“* Both on ’em hot and touchy, a vine pair 
o’ fire-picks.”” §.Y.B. 1931, 72. 

Fir-gogs. See Gogs. 

First-once, first time. 
furst-once.’’ E2, 64. 

Fitchy, gray or fawn-coloured. C2. From 
‘* fitch,’ ‘‘ fitchet,’’ a polecat or ferret. 

Flamjamized, bewildered, ‘‘ flummoxed.” 
“We be all flamjamixed and don’t know 
nought.’’ H2, 96. 

Flub of the ear, the lobe. E2, 111. 

Flut, flitted. ‘‘ Master robin flut by.” 
El, 24. 

Follow on, continue what you were saying. 
A2, 65. 

Fore-bay, space boarded off in a cowstall 
for storing hay. ‘‘ He’s out in stall. Hayen 
up the beast from forebay.’’ Al, 68. 


‘Rit in 
El, 154. 
** Painted fazen, no doubt.” 


** Done it for the 
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Foretwisting, swindling. 
voretwisten twoad.”’ 


“Thik gurt 
Knipe, ‘Zider Apples,’ 


Fortynight, fortnight. ‘‘In a forty-night 
’er died.’”’ El, 232. Fourteen-night, with 
less elision. 

Fount, font. ‘‘ He weren’t a-christened at 
the Fount.’’ ‘‘ A-took to church to be done 
at the Fount.” 13th Report, Som. Men in 
London, 32. 

Fragmagging, wasting time. ‘ Don’t ’ee 
bide there a-fragmaggin’.”? C.C.V. 4—1918. 

Fresh-water shark, the jack-fish. C.C.V. 
4—1915. 

Friggle-me-jig, an old dance-tune. C.C.V. 
4—1913. 

Frightened Isaac, the hedge-sparrow, (and 
whitethroat). ‘‘ He runned home like a 
frightened Isaac.’‘ D2, 12. Isaac = hay- 
suck; see ‘ E.D.D.’ 

Frog-boggled, dumbfounded. ‘‘ Wili you 
not stare so frog-boggled, Sam!’’ E2, 223. 

Frome Pump-choppers, a nickname earned 
thus: At an election the Frome Yeomanry 
was called out to clear the streets. One 
short-sighted Yeoman, mistaking one of 
Frome’s numerous pumps for a_ rioter, 
charged it and delivered a mighty blow with 
his sword on its uplifted arm.  S.C.H. 
2-12-22. 

Front or please, Whether you (he, she) be 
affronted or pleased. Take it how you like. 
‘“?Tis front-or-please wi’ I, but noo harm 
meant.” ‘‘Just plain, downright front or 
please swearen.”” F.99, 111. A man of in- 
dependent spirit, ‘‘ always ready to give his 
opinion and stand by it—‘ front or please.’ ”’ 
‘“A terrible man to speak out his mind, 
‘front or please.’’’ D1, 10, 20. 

Frontest, foremost, farthest forward. ‘‘ Up 
to vrontees end ’’ of the bus. Knipe, ‘ Zider 
Apples,’ 31. 

Fruggle along, said to a dog rabbiting. 
G. glossary. Cf. E.D.D.’ Suppt., Friggle, 
struggle. 

Fuddle-tale, a confused narration. ‘‘ Did 
ever a body hear such a fuddle-tale o’ words! 
no sense to ’em back’ards or for-ards.’’ E2, 


Fudgets. “ But there was no fudgets nor 
primprams to it, mind you: ’twas all quiet 
and gentle wi’ ’er hand strokin’ mine.’”’ E2, 


Furbels, furbelows, flounces. ‘‘ Sich foine 
people in their lace and furbels.” 
S.Y.B. 1926, 37. 

Furze-hatch, (‘‘ vuzz’atch’’), the 
chat. C2. 


(1826). 


furze- 
(Whinchat or stonechat). 














Fuss of, about, to give an account of, 
‘|’m jist gwine to vussy a bit for a spell, 
Ov a Passon.” S.Y.B. 1928, 54. “IT 
took’d Zal in to see the vun, an’ I’d vussy 
*bout it now. But drat my picters, words 
don’t zim to vitty anyhow.” -74., 

Fuzzle, to stupefy, muddle. ‘‘ He fuzzled 
"em a bit wi’ zider.”” S.Y.B. 1923, 115. Cj. 
‘E.D.D.’ Fuddle 4, and Suppt., Fuzzle. 
‘$.0.D.’ says obs. in standard Eng. ; limit- 
ing date 1621. 

Gadget, a stick. C2. 


Gain, ‘‘ to get on.’ Said of a cork when 


it begins to come out of the bottle. C.C.Y. 
4—1913. 
Gallees, a rail. C2. Cf. Jumping- 


gallows. 
_ Gallery. ‘A gallery of heavy parcels” 
in the trap. A3, 90. A large and miscel- 
laneous quantity? ‘‘ Gallerie-mawfrey ”’ is 
one form of ‘‘ Gallymaufry ’”’ (‘ E.D.D.’) 

Gallibaggers, top stones of walls. G. 
glossary. 

Gallows-cage. ‘‘ Zee ef doessen come to the 
gallis-cage var’t!’’ A2, 72. Gibbet? “Cage” 
was the term for the iron framework. See 
S.Y.B. 1922, 63. 

Ganges. ‘‘I offered to take his milk-cans 
down for him, but he answered, ‘ Na, thanks, 
you don’t know my ganges, how I do crook 
up the taps and let he down for they to 
see.” ’’ G.35. Meaning doubtful. Perhaps 
a misprint for ‘‘ gauges’’; cf. ‘ E.D.D,’ 
Gauge 1, a rule, standard, measure: ‘ye 
ken my gage.” ; 

Garry, of onions, 
G. glossary. 

Gas-chicks, goslings. ‘‘ When the ‘ gas’ 
chicks were very young, a quill was put 
through the gander’s nose, and he had to 
bring up the family while the goose was given 
a holiday to lay again.’”® G.15. If correct, 
it appears to have Northern affinities; cf. 
‘E.D.D.’ Gesling, gosling. 

Gas-froth. ‘‘ They can’t get nothin’ out 
o’ theirselves but gas-froth.” E2, 33. A re- 
sult of popular education. 

Gate-hurdle, a hurdle like a gate, made of 
split gads. C2. 

Get leg. ‘‘ The wordle es big enough, only 
giet leg enough.’”” K.42. Make, find, room? 

Gibberations, gibberish. ‘‘I never heard 


sprouting, going off. 


; nor knowed nothin’ o’ such senseless gibber- 


ations as you’m flickin’ about.’’ E2, 1365. 
Gibbett. ‘‘Who be you but a thimping 
wold gibbett?’’ ‘‘ Gibbett yerzelf!’’ S.Y.B. 
1927, 59. Qu. = ‘E.D.D.’ Suppt., Jibbet, 
(Pembs.), a girl decked out in shabby finery? 
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Giddy about, to gad about, “‘ gallivant.’’ 
“You can’t giddy about at all these meet- 
in’s and at the same time play fair by them 
brats.”’ El, 55. 

Gigley. ‘‘ Everything wur gwain on all- 
s-gigley.’’ F.34. Context suggests ‘‘smoothly, 
favourably.”’ 

Gig umbrella, one big enough to cover two 
people; not necessarily used in driving. 
“Hur wold blue gingham gig, umbrella.” 
§.Y.B. 1929, 31. 

Ginger, among boys at Stratton-on-the- 
Fosse, the glass ‘‘ marble ’’ out of a ginger- 
beer bottle. S.C.H. 16-7-27. 

Gipple, Gypsy. ‘‘ A gipple ’oman come 
along and ’ad a tell wi’ my missus.’”’ E1, 
247. Is this authentic? 

Girkin, sharps, (coarse meal). 
sary. 

Glaring, (intensifying adj.). ‘‘ Wi’ heaps 
0’ vlags an’ blew rozettes, Aw me, ’twar 
glarin’ vine.’’ ‘ Jan,’ ‘Zummerzet Rhymes,’ 
6; and 16. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 1st Glare, 2. 

Glatt, worms for eel-bait. Digging for 
them is called glatt-hunting. (Quantox- 
head). ‘ E.D.D.’ Clat 7. 

Globbing. ‘‘Globbin’ and bleamin’ at me 
like a pop-eyed woggle.”” E2, 223. Woggle, 
scarecrow. 

Go, how a thing goes. Of a piece of 
music: ‘‘ I coulden hardly remember the goo 
o’n, but ’twurden hright.’’ S.Y.B. 1927, 60. 

Go, gallop, ride hard. ‘‘ Midbe there’s 
others can whoopy an’ holler an’ goo bezides 
Gen’leman Atyeo.”’ A2, 53. 

Go, remain alive, survive. ‘‘ The stretcher 
come along... but b’ the time we’d got un 
to the top ’twur easy to see the poor vuller 
hadn’t much longer to goo.” F.74. 

God-sire, godfather. ‘‘’Tis my first duty: 
as god-sire to show you your error.’’ E1, 25. 

Gogs, cones or berries; as in Fir-gogs and 
“ goosegogs.’’ C2, 

Going. ‘‘ What a goein’ we had wi’ one 
0’ my bools!’’ (bulls). S.¥.B. 1930, 78. An 
ado? Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ Go 16, and Suppt. Go 7. 

Going light (used of a hen). 8.Y.B. 1932. 
82. Ready to lay? Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 3rd Light. 

Gone past, finished flowering. ‘‘ A lilac 
just gone past on one hand, and a laburnum, 
still in golden flower, upon the other.” Ray- 
mond, ‘ No Soul above Money,’ 3. 

Go on, to go to bed. ‘‘ He do generally 
goo on betimes.’’ C.C.V. 6—1913. 

Gorgeous, said of an animal given to 
gorging. C.C.V. 6—1913. 

Go to doing, To, to be left undone—through 
Temissness or error. ‘‘ This must goo to 


G. glos- 





dooin’ now.”’” C.C.V. 6—1913. S.Y.B. 1934, 

Government, mental stability, consistency 
of character. ‘‘The man had no more gov- 
er’ment than a whirdlygig; no matter where 
a did point one minute, a puff o’ wind wur 
enough to zet en off in a new direction the 
next.’’ A3, 84. 

Gramophones, Gramophone Horns, honey- 
suckle; convolvulus; nasturtium. Macmil- 
lan, ‘ Flower Names.’ 

Granny, an old cow, Al, glossary. ‘E.D.D.’ 
Granny 3, an old ewe (Australia). 

Grass-bow, the iron stay between blade and 
pole of a scythe that gathers up the cut grass. 


C2. ‘E.D.D.’ Grass-hook and Grass-nail, 
Grass 18 and 28. Cf. Corn-bow. 
Grimbozzles. ‘‘ She say, ‘I seen old Pat 


at ’is grimbozzles as I took me over the Com- 
mon, ... In a forty-night ’er died.’”’ E11, 
252. Pat had a reputation for uncanny 
powers and behaviour; but qu. cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 
Crambazzle. 


Grivousy, given to grumbling. ‘“ The 
village grumbler, always grivousy. Nothin’ 
idden’ never right for Jakey.’’ D1, 10. 


Gruff, to cook. G. glossary. 

Gruffy, a miner. ‘‘ The beer was sold at 
a penny a pint to the ‘ gruffy ’ men on Men- 
dip.”’ G.18. Gruffy-ground, abandoned 
lead-mines on Mendip. ‘E.D.D.’ Gruffer, 
gruffier, s.v. Groove. 

Gug, an inclined tramway for tubs of coal. 
(1826). S.Y.B. 1926, 36. 

Gullicher, a deep hole made accidentally in 
stone when cutting it. H. glossary. Cf. 
‘BE.D.D.’ Gollick (Cumbd.). The name of 
a steep hill. H2, 76. 

Guss, a single coil of hempen rope fitting 
round the waist, by which tubs are hauled 
in North Somerset collieries. W.L. ii. 172. 
Detailed account of its use in 8.C.H. 24-9-27. 

Gussips, the meadow-orchis. C2. 

we. We 
(To be continued). 


GILL. 


TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
1724-1843. 
(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58). 
Beavis Wood to Lord Harrowby. 

24 Jan. 1796. Corn difficulties still con- 
tinue, but the recommendations of the 
Houses of Parliament are well attended to 
in general: the poor insist on white bread. 


“1 am glad that that [Martin Dunsford] is 
recovering—for Pam [the writer] would find 
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him wanting—and would rather spare a sup- 
posed better man—Br. Martin is always 
open and does not insist on being believed, 
on which account he can never deceive those 
who well know him,” 

25 Jan., 1796. 

This evening at the Corpn. Club Mr, 
Abell having taken a Glass Extrodry. with 
some of his jolly patients before he came, 
became so very verbose and swore so very 
profanely, altho’ in a jocular way as to 
Disturb the company present [Mr. Mayor, 
Besly, Tucker, Govett, Cruwys, J. Wood]; 
insomuch the Mayor (Lewis) as a more 
serious joke, thought it right to convict 
Mr. Abell for swearing and intoxication. 
: I suppose indeed. that the Mayor 
meant well—and it effectually put a stop to 
the little Doctor’s tongue. . . He declares 
he will never go there again. 

8 Feb., 1796. 

This day a disagreeable Misunderstand- 
ing happened between Mr. Lewis [Mayor] 
and Mr. Walker [Justice] on the following 
occasion. Two young officers Capt. Brown 
of the Light Dragoons (a Relation of Mr. 
Walker’s) and Lieut. Carrol of the 11. Reg. 
quartered here having a few nights past 
made a Midnight Ramble in the Company 
of Mr. Walker’s son (who is now here on a 
visit to his Father) and broke open the 
Doors of a House in one of our out Streets 
called Elmore in order to play with some 
of the ready Girls of Tiverton, met with 
some resistance and complaints that could 
not be satisfied. . . By the private and 
seasonable help of the Mayor. . . prosecu- 
tion was stopt.. . But this day it hap- 
pened that the same Capt. Brown and Mr. 
Carroll were desired to attend the Mayor 
at the Town House on a complaint of 
assaulting a Constable in the Execution of 
his Office, 

The Mayor settled this also, ‘“ but Mr. 
Walker complains bitterly of the Mayor’s 
conduct to his son. 

Mr. Dennys complained ‘‘ in very harsh 
terms of the Anonymous Papers which I had 
put out’’: after much abuse he rose sud- 
denly ‘‘ and struck me almost off the chair ”’ 
and followed this ‘‘ with several blows and 
broke my spectacles. . . I shall give him time 
to consider of what he ought to do.’’ 

8 Feb., 1796. ‘‘ Mr. Jasper How, my old 
clerk, has now been at the University 2 years 
partly by your kindness: he has been study- 
ing for 3 or 4 years and for reasons of ex- 
pense is applying for Ordination now, from 
his time of life. . . Please to send a Line to 





the Bp. of Gloucester: he has not a Title 
yet.’ (Richard Beadon was then Bishop). 

13 Feb., 1796. ‘‘I have long had to do 
with many needy Clients in and near this 
place and the Rich do not inhabit this Neigh- 
bourhood. The Banks now take in all the 
monies, that the moderate Folks have to 
spare, and produce new Difficulties in pe- 
cuniary assistance.’’ He has never borrowed 
locally before ‘‘ as I fear it would weaken any 
influence I at present hold on their generous 
Minds. I am likewise unwilling to apply to 
Mr. T. my banker in London because he is 
much connected with the Tiverton Jacobins.” 
He desires to draw on his Lordship up to 
£800 guineas ‘‘ on such terms as you think 
proper.’’ Enchmarsh hopes for employment; 
he lives with Miss Coade, who is kind. 

24 Feb., 1796. He returns thanks for the 
loan: the wishes to oblige Sir T. Carew who 
‘is about to become an inhabitant to a large 
degree.”’ 

22 Mar., 1796. ‘‘ Although necessities are 
very high and Corn keeps up its price—yet at 
this time there is a quantity of employment 
for the poor.’’ Better trade still is expected; 
he expects to make an immediate return of 
the £800 borrowed for the business of Sir T. 
Carew. 

17 July, 1796. ‘‘ Your 2 sons were quietly 
and unanimously re-elected.’’ The officers of 
the 11th Regiment are on bad terms with Mr. 
Lewis the Mayor: they wish to leave T. and 
he does not wish them to stay: Mr. Walker 
has been made their new deputy-Chaplain. 
‘“ From my cottage at Calverleigh.”’ 

25 July, 1796. ‘‘ Mr. John Davey [who 
died on the 16th] was buried to-day .. . Mr. 
Dickinson and his sons have given up busi- 


ness,”’ 

30 Aug., 1796. ‘‘Our Bishop [Buller] 
dined with the Mayor & Corporation at the 
Town House.”” Only the clergymen of the 
town were invited. ‘‘ The day past agreably 
[sic] but the Company parted early. The 
Bishop seems to be an invalid. . . he intends 
to come again at his Visitation next year.”’ 
(He died 12 Dec., 1796.) 

6 Mar., 1797. ‘‘ In the beg. of March Col. 
Stedman, a brave but somewhat whimsical 
officer, was buried at midnight at Bickleigh, 
near Bampfylde Moore Carew. Mr. Worth 
has at last raised his Troop of Volunteer 
Cavalry.”” He appointed the officers and 
they seem ‘‘ rather an awkward collection ” 
as there are some democrats among them: 
the full number of 40 has not been reached. 
They have not swords or accoutrements “‘ and 
I rather hope they will not want them.” 


‘ 
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A motley meeting in the Ohurch House of 
Churchmen and Dissenters to raise an In- 
fantry Company: 60 names were given: 20 
were servants of Messrs. Dennis, or Hogg or 
were on parish pay: the rest were trades- 
men. They could not agree on their officers 
and dispersed. 

The obstinate old Mrs. Lang ‘has been 
persuaded to go to gaol.”” A Riot was pro- 
duced and the doors and windows of Mr. 
Lang’s house were beaten down. Some of the 
Rioters were taken up, committed & bailed. 

4 Aug., 1797. The Blundell’ School Anni- 
versary was poorly attended, ‘‘ Dr. Richards 
from Winchester Ses no less than 130 boys.” 


4 Sept. 1797. The Duntzes and Dickin- 
sons cannot agree as to who shall be the 
Receiver when Major Hamilton goes. 

Christmas Day, 1797. This was not kept 
as it might have been, but the Mayor (C. 
Besley) went to Meeting. 

30 Sept., 1797. 176 French prisoners ar- 
tived, 

10 Oct., 1797. 80 Wilts Militia arrive in 
the place of a Troop of Horse. They guard 
the prisoners, who give no trouble. 

8 Nov., 1797. The soldiers are apt to abuse 
the prisoners. 

13 Nov., 1797. Paving goes on slowly. 
The volunteer cavalry have mounted their 
horses once to show their new clothes. 

23 Nov., 1797. Hand Bill enclosed. Thanks 
are due to the Wiltshire Militia and the 
French prisoners for their exertions in extin- 
guishing the fire in S. Peter’s Street. 

4 Dec., 1797. 

The French Prisoners have behaved well 
and the Town is sorry to lose them. This 
morning was exhibited a New Scene in 
Tiverton. It being Market Day the 
Removal of the Prisoners was more difficult 
and striking. . . They moved off from the 
New Church Yard at 9.a.m.... The Stalls 
and Panniers in the Market Place have 
lately been on Tuesdays placed in two Rows 
on the Sides of the Street. They were now 
fully attended by the Butchers and 
Farmers’ Wives—among them and inside 
the Houses were assembled a Multitude of 
inhabitants and others from the Country 
... At about half after ten the soldiers 
divided into two Lines & left the Middle 
of the Street open to receive the Prisoners. 
The Gate being then opened, the Prisoners, 
about 180, walked between’ two lines of 

‘soldiers. During this Ceremony, I have 

never observed so awful a silence and 





Attention, even at a Funeral in this place. 


5 Dec., 1797. 

The tears of the Inhabitants above and 
below, came to meet the persons of the 
Prisoners.—The Thing was uncommon and 
a Specimen of the Gentle Part of War—. 
They went on I hear very quietly to Cul- 
lompton — the prisoners behaved well and 
the Soldiers were very kind to them—, 
They were well accommodated in Cullomp- 
ton and I do not hear that more than 8 
have gone away since Monday last. Three 
have been taken at Budleigh near Sid- 
mouth, where they had got a boat which 
was soon dashed to pieces upon the Rocks 
and they are now returned here miserably 
bruised — and one is supposed to be 
drowned. 


— Dec., 1797. A Lady reports that she 
was last Night, in the House of an acquaint- 
ance in this Town of the Jacobin Brood—and 
there heard some conversations and speeches 
which came out rather unguardedly that a 
young man of this Town was going to London, 
who ‘had been very intimate with the French 
Prisoners, who had lately left us. That upon 
asking what he was going for—she was told 
she would soon hear what he was going about, 
and it was intimated by the wife of this 
acquaintance that there would be fine doings, 
that the King might go to S. Paul’s, but it 
was not very certain he would return again to 
St. James—for altho a [ ?] settled Mob, was 
prepared to let him go thence, yet that they 
and some other certain persons would try and 
prevent him getting back again — ‘‘ Though 
this may appear an idle tale I shall sleep 
the sounder for having fulfilled my promise 
to the good Lady.’’ 

2 Jan., 1798. Intercedes for Fras. Rous- 
sillon a non-Republican prisoner; Mrs. 
Newte & Mrs. Lewis are almost in tears for 
him to get him parole. 

15 Feb., 1798. Steps have been taken 
concerning the Posse Comitatus against 
Invasion, 


21 Mar., 1798. ‘‘I observe the little 
Farmers grumble sadly about paying for the 
Husbandry Horses—but some of these farmers 
will sooner let the Devil lead the French here, 
if they can save 2d.’’ 

19 Mar., 1798. £285. 7. 6. subscribed for 
the poor. Alex. Nesbitt £50. 0. 0; Richd. 
Blundell, £50. 0. 0; Philip Blundell £50; 
Miss Culme £50. 0. 0; her Maid servant 
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£0. 5. 0; John Clarke £10. 0. 0. The Cor- 
poration have voted all their money hitherto 
spent on Good Cheer. 

22 Mar., 1798. Tiverton Volunteer Yeo- 
manry Cavalry are to be mounted this week. 
Mr. Worth the Capt. is annoyed with the 
Government for not furnishing the necessary 
accoutrements. Loyal meetings, held at the 
Church House, have been rather spoilt by 
Party spirit: ‘‘ they will meet there every 
day till tired.” 

6 May, 1798. ‘‘ The officers of the Volun- 
teers are named, Mr. Pitman and the other 
curates and Town Clergy entered as Volun- 
teers and the Chiefs attended by Mr. Dickin- 
son and others with his son—repaired to the 
3 Tuns where they continued all alive till 
past 3 in the morning.”’ 

The Tiverton Constables have rendered 
awkward and unintelligible returns under 
the Defence Act. ‘‘ The Bishop has this Day 
sent to inform Mr. Pitman that he thinks it 
rather incompatible for the Clergy to enter 
the Volunteer Corps and they are all to quit 
this Military Amusement.’’ The ardour has 
somewhat abated with the news that there 
are not enough arms for all. 

6 May, 1798. “ Mr. Lewis has strangled 
himself; it is said that he was driven to this 
by financial troubles in the Bank and Mr. 
Dickinson is blamed for not helping him 
more; personally 1] am very grieved for of 
late years I was aware that he was beginning 
to regard me.”’ 


18 May, 1798. £2,000 deficiency of Mr. 
Lewis's estate is indicated. 
19 May, 1798. ‘‘ The second class of 


Volunteers being disappointed of their Arms, 
now refuse to use their legs.”’ 

23 May, 1798. ‘‘J. Dunsford was pro- 
posed as Marshall or Farrier to Mr. Worth’s 
Yeomanry Troop, but was dismissed for 
treasonable language & this will do much 
more good than prosecution.’’ 


John Wood to Lord Harrowby. 
26 July, 1798. Beavis Wood has made a 
fair recovery from his operation. 


Beavis Wood to Lord Harrowby. 
5 Sept., 1798. 

The anti-oppression men of this place, in 
order to show their philanthropy and pub- 
lic Spirit and a pretence of doing some 
publick good, having complained of the 
conduct of the Water Bailiffs and the ap- 
plication of the Monies subscribed for the 
Support of the Town Lake, amounting to 
about £8 a year [? omnibus annis], at a 
Meeting or Court Baron this Day held at 





the Church House prevailed upon the 
Inhabitants to join a Committee to enquire 
into the Matter complained of when the 
following persons were named — Those 
scored under [italicised below] are Crabs. 
[Radical politicians.—E.8.C. ] 

Mr. Martin Dunsford. Mr. Wm. Turner. 
Mr. George Dunsford. Mr. Jno. Were. 


Mr. Wm. Chilcott. Mr. Edw. Boyce. 
Mr. Edw. Tucker. Mr. Wm. Nott. 
Mr. Wm. Quick. Mr. W. Dicken. 

C. Warden. Mr. Hen. Marder. 
Mr. Fras. Gloyns. Mr. W. Besley, junr. 
Mr. Thos. Owens. Mr. Alex. Skinner, 
17 Sept., 1798. The Committee did not 


return a Report but desired that a jury and 


homage might be appointed & sworn. This 
was done & they were adjourned. 
22 Sept., 1798. Coronation. There was 


no Meeting of the Mayor & Corporation and 
Inhabitants this Day as was Customary—but 
the ‘‘ Jacks,’’ ‘‘ Crabs,’? ‘‘ Mongrels” & 
‘‘ Loyalists’? were many of them privately 
drunk at different places and the Parish 
paid for ringing the bells. 

1 Oct., 1798. 

The Portreeve [ Mr. 
Tithing Men, Water 
other officers of the Hundred and 
Manor, the Charity Children and a 
great number of the Inhabitants went in 
procession from the Well in Fore Street to 
Norwood Common about 5 miles from 
Tiverton... All this Bustle pleased the 
Anti-oppression Men and most of the 
Crabs who affect to be popular — but the 
true reason for the activity of many of 
these, is supposed to be, to avoid being 
called to account for their Diversions of 
the Water Contrary to the Bye Laws. 

5 Oct., 1798. A general illumination on 
account of the victory gained by Lord Nelson. 
£40 subscribed for bread & beer for the poor. 
Gold Street, Fore Street from Loman Bridge 
to Angel Hill and the New Street opposite 
the Bridge in Westex are now paved and 
finished in the modern way in consequence of 
the presentments for which L— and Pam 
have been sadly abused. (Pam-=the writer, 
possibly an assumed dog’s name.—E.S.C.) 

25 Oct., 1798. The Mayor was not at 
Church to-day, but he attended in the even- 
ing at the 3 Tuns. There were twelve besides 
the officers of the Somerset Supplement 
Militia, ‘‘ They went to supper—and were 
all very sober, but not very merry, notwith- 
standing Dr. Abell was among them.” 

31 Oct., 1798. Arrival of several French 


P risoners. 


Boyce], Jurors, 
Bailiffs and 
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11 Jan., 1799. 

Little Dr. Abell. If he had _ not 
the constitution of an Elephant, he 
would have been underground long ago? 
He gets regularly tipsy every Night and 
makes a wretched life at home, and his 
wife and daughter very unhappy for his 
Cups, he talks like a Madman about the 
Corporation and is often set on by the 
(—bs [Crabs] to abuse his Brethren. His 
Constitution seems to be tumbling down 
and if he does not alter his ways of Life 
he cannot live long. Mr. Dickinson and 
his Sons still form three distinct Houses in 
their situations in Town and Country.— 
How the New Income Bill will go down 
with Mr. D. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to learn, . . 

As to the Inhabitants in general. . . 
the Inhabitants are nearly the same. 

Captain Worth still keeps up the Spirit 
of his Troop of Cavalry . . . he is much 
respected. 

As to the Church of Tiverton. Mr. 
Pitman and Mr. Land are now the only 
officiating Ministers and Curates. The 
Curate for the College is not yet fixt. It 
is expected that Mr. Wall the Rector of 
Pitt [instituted 1777 E.S.C.] will come 
here soon to reside and that there will be 
a new Curate for the King’s College. 
{Until 1889 there were three Rectors and 
a Curate for King’s College, Cambridge]. 
Surgeons and Apothecaries, Messrs, Gov- 
ett, Pearse, Smith & Melhuish still kill 
or cure as formerly. The only Doctor is 
Dr. Abell who, t’is fear’d will soon kill 
himself. 

Two new Attornies Mr. Hellings & Mr. 
Rendall. 

It has been said ‘‘ The more Hounds the 
more Hares,’’ but there is not much game 
in this neighbourhood at present. The 
C—bs do not appear to increase. There 
are many more quiet loyalists. 


Beavis Wood to the Hon. Dudley Ryder. 
Tiverton. 2 April, 1799. 
Dear Sir, 

I am well convinced of the obligation 
that all Good Subjects are under to you 
and other Members of the Secret Commit- 
tee for laying open to the Public the secret 
and wicked designs of so many bad ones. 
The influence of treasonable and seditious 
Designs is working in too many places even 
wsuspected . .. I have always commended 
and supported the Good Conduct of the 
Common People in the Country and found 





them much better Subjects than many 
of their Superiors. And so on this account 
I am sorry to see the Secret Arts and De- 
signs of the Jacobins to abuse them and 
make them seditious by the Sad Means of 
Seditious and Jacobinical Newspapers. | 
will therefore give you the History of the 
use and Progress of the papers in this 
Town and Neighbourhood. 

First I will notice the Cock Jacobin 
paper called the Courier . . . one of them 
is daily and goes first to Mr. Smith the 
Surgeon, then to Mr. Alier, an alien, in 
S. Peter Street—thence it proceeds to Mr. 
Follett—Mr. Quick Druggist and then to 
parson Leigh, the under Master of Blun- 
dell’s School.—The next morning it goes 
to Mr. Geo. Dunsford—and is then sold to 
Mr. Chilcot a Sergemaker for 26s. a yr. 
and he send[s] and lends it round among 
the common people. 

Another of the sd. papers goes first to 
Mr. Bere? Clerk to the Bank, then to Mr. 
Gloyns, Schoolmaster, then to Mr. Martin 
Dunsford, Mr. James Quick, Mr. James 
How, Glazier, Mr. George Barne, Mr. S. 
Burgess, Mr. Rossiter and Mr. Armitage 
at the Factory. The next morning it goes 
to Mr. Crawford, Mr. Turner, Mr. Wm. 
Besly, Dyer, and Mr. Geo. Owens and is 
then sold to parson Lewis of Clayhanger, 
to poison the honest countrymen. 

Next are the weekly papers—Bell’s Mes- 
senger, Weekly Observer, and Recorder — 
about which care is taken to ket thec here 
by the M. Coach on Tuesday—They go 
first to Mr. John Dickinson, then to Mr. 
Dickinson, then to Parson Clarke and then 
they all go to the Phoenix Inn Tavern & 
Coffee House where there are several Clubs 
till the next Morning—Then the Observer 
goes to Caleb Adam’s Ale House, next to 
Mr. Dickinson, a Taylor’s shop, and is 
then sent into the Country to Sampford 
Peverell to turn the Minds of the Country 
Lads. On Wednesday Bell’s goes to Mr. 
Acland, Mr. Collard, Hatter, Mr. Cosway, 
Currier, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Pitts, Stay- 
maker, W. Wood, a Comber and some 
others to get among the Common people; 
this paper is much read and others are 
being subscribed for. The Recorder the 
2nd day goes to Mr. Parish at a Boarding 
House, and afterwards to the young ladies 
at a School. 

The Cambridge Intelligencer; published 
by Crab Flower at Cambridge on 
Saturday, finds its way here on Mon- 
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days and goes first to a Comber’s Shop— 
then to a Huckster’s and is then circulated 
among the Common People. Another of 
these , “rel has been taken by Mr. Dennys 
at the Factory, and was taken by Mr. Fol- 
lett and Lardner but now dropt. There 
are several of these papers sent into the 
Country and it wins much about Wivelis- 
combe. 

The General Evening Post, sent to Mr. 
Thos. Wood and then into the Country at 
Morebath to Mr. Bere etc. 

These appear to me to be the Jacobins’ 
papers chiefly read hereabout:—next 1 
have observed the progress of the Loyal 
and Orderly Papers to be as follows, first 

The Sun—only comes here at the 
Coffee House at the Phoenix—and read 
no where else—and never shines among the 
Common people or in Sober families. 
Follow details of the circulation of the 
Evening Mail, The Times, St. James’s Chron- 
icle, Lloyd’s Evening, etc., English Chroni- 
cle and London Herald. Of The Times it is 
said: ‘‘ Taken in at the Factory on acct. 
of the advertisements only: N.B. the Fac- 
tory was held to be Jacobin.”” The industry 
used to procure the Jacobin papers early is 
remarkable. Most of the booksellers and 
newsagents are of that colour. ‘‘I did not 
join our only book-club because it was started 

y Dissenters.”’ 

11 May, 1799. ‘‘ The single company of 
Volunteers have not yet been to Church in 
Form—notwithstanding their smart uniform. 
Some of them go to the Meeting—They have 
I fear a greater influence than the Church- 
men.”’ 

11 Feb., 1799. ‘‘Short Days & Winter 
Months are not fit for cripples & Blinkers to 
go abroad.’’ 

17 May, 1799. 

I am in a tolerable state of health— 
although my past sufferings have made a 
sad gap in my mortal situation. Mr. 
Pitman gave a Corporation Gala yes- 
terday on his election as Capit. Burgess 
—a rarity to see so many Corporators 
together. They dined at the Angel and 
were very merry and comfortable and Mr. 
Dickinson went home Brimfull of joy with- 
out Excess. The only stranger that at- 
tended was Mr. Broadley, a Fellow of 


King’s College a new curate come here for 
the College Portion, who contentedly staid 
as long as I or any of the other old Rakes 
—after sending home the little Tippling 





Beavis Wood to Lord Harrowby. 
28 Nov., 1799. £700 has been subscribed 
for the poor in Tiverton; he asks for a sub. 
scription; last time £25 had been sent. 


Epwin 8. Cwatx. 
(To be continued). 
Mt: IN THE OLD CEMETERY, MEL. 
BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 
(See clxix. 347, 386, 456). 

EvizasetH Brown, wife of J. B. Kinx, 
died 1 May, 1851—also infant Exizasera— 
also infant MarGaRet, 

Grorcp Brown, 26 Feb., 1852, aged 57. 

Joun Brown, 15 April, 1842, aged 2 years 
and 3 months, 

Robert Brown of Castle Douglass, Scot- 
land—erects this [small stone] to the memory 
of his two children, who died in December, 
1853, Jane aged 3 years, and WILLIAM aged 
8 years. 

Witt1am Brown—J30 Oct., 1846—1 year 
10 months. 

ALEXANDER Brunton (late of Hobart 
Town), cabinetmaker, died at Melbourne 8th 
October, 1840, aged 30 years. Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord. 

JaMEs Bruce—30th July, 1876, aged 72, of 
St. Andrews Scotland. His wife Ann Tat#, 
26th September, 1853. 

Sacred to the Memory of CatHarIne Tury- 
BULL, wife of Isaac Bucnwanan, 24th Febru- 
ary, 1849—34 years. 

Freperick McVitTre Bucktey, 1850, 4th 
son of Wm. Henry and Elizabeth Bucxtey, 
born 13th April, 1843, Died 3rd December, 
1850. Suffer little children, &c., &Xc. 

Epwarp Luoyp Bupp, born 17th May, 1850, 
died 15th April, 1851. 

IsaBeLLA Emma Bupp, born 17th November, 
1851, died 11th November, 1854. 

Jessiz, the wife of Henry Bunes, 18th 
May, 1850, aged 29; Roperr Cuarzes (son), 
16th July, 1845, aged. 3 years 6 months; 
Peter, 29th May, 1848, aged 3 months. 

Erected by the Widow—Mrs. Catharine 
Carr. I.H.S. Memento Mori. Muicwast 
Carr, 19th October, 1839, aged 36. Wife's 
brother MicHar, Buucrr. 

Erected by Bridget Burns, to her husband, 
Joun Burns, 30th December, 1852, aged 33; 
also her infant son Parrick—1851—7 days; 
also her son, THomas, February, 1854, 

11 months. 

Erected by his friends, Micnazt Burns— 
1847—42 years. Requiescat in pace. 

Erected by James Byrne to BnripGst 





Doctor before us. 


Byrne, wife, 17th August, 1843, aged 27; 
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fuizaseTH ByRNE, 12th March, 1853, aged 
li years. Second wife Exizasera Byrne— 
1854—32 years. 

C. R. [an infant]. B[orn] 15th December, 
1851, D[ied] 6th January, 1853. 

c. 8S. [remainder weathered ]. 

Witt1am Cappy—16th March, 1852—Leav- 
ing wife and brother, and a large circle of 
friends. Thou art gone to the grave but we 
will not deplore thee, &c. 

Gzorce Warp Cote CapeELL, died 10th May, 
1872, aged 15 days. 

James Witutam Carn, eldest son of James 
Carn, merchant, of this city, 26 April, 1850, 
aged 20 years. 

Erected by John Catcey in memory of his 
mother, CATHARINE Bennett, July, 1846. 

Cuartes Cattow—lIst April, 1851—51 years 
—I know that my Redeemer liveth and that 
He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
Earth.—Job xix. 25. 

Jane, spouse of Angus CAMPBELL, a native 
of Picton, of Nova Scotia, N.A. 1st March, 
1853, aged 23. 

J. D. Lyon CamMpBELL, 9th Queen’s Royal 
Lancers, 3lst May, 1844—-35 years; also a 
daughter, an infant, 1843. 

Erected by his wife to JoHn CaMPBELL— 
1853—aged 40 years, 

Sacred to the Memory of JANE CAMPBELL, 
who departed this life the 3rd January, 1849, 
aged 18 years. 

Snatched in the bloom of life away, 

To mingle with her kindred clay 

Life is like a tender flower, 

We all may perish in an hour. 

Mary CaMpBELL—12th November, 1852—26 
years—native of the Parish of Alvie, 
Badenoch, Invernessshire. 


James CaNnE—1855—59 years. 
Go home, my friends, shed no tears, 
I must be here till Christ appears, 
And when He comes, I hope to have 
A joyful rising from the grave. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
(To be continued). 


(JHANGING LONDON.—1. Prince Edward 
Theatre, Old Compton Street. This is 

to be converted into a restaurant with 

dancing, cabaret, and cinema shows. 

2, 20, St. James’s Square. Built in 1771 
by the Brothers Adam, for Sir Watkins Wil- 
liams Wynn, and occupied by Hampton and 
Sons for the last fifteen years. The firm 
succeeded the Earl of Strathmore and some 
of the old panelling at their new premises 


Strathmore family. No. 20 has been bought, 
with the adjoining site, by the Distillers Co., 
Ltd. ; it will be preserved as far as possible 
and used as offices. The adjoining cleared 
site, formerly occupied by old Winchester 
House, was bought, in the summer of 1933, 
by the National Sporting Club, for a new 
headquarters, but the scheme was abandoned 
and the site will be occupied by a modern 
business building. 

3. 49, Leicester Square, formerly St. John’s 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin. This has 
been acquired by the Automobile Association 
for an extension. The hospital has moved 
to 5, Lisle Street. 

4. 59-63, Prince’s Gate, S.W.7. Dating 
from 1855, these houses are to be replaced by 
flats. J. ARDAGH. 


“pot” AS FISH MEASURE AT 

GRIMSBY.—In an article on the Trans- 
port and Marketing of Fish, Frank S. 
Bowen, in the January number of The Navy, 
the official organ of the Navy League, p. 13, 
it is mentioned that in the old days at 
Grimsby, there was what appears to be a most 
illogical system of measurement; two pots. 
made half a pad, but three pots made a pad ; 
while it was made still more confusing to 
anyone outside the trade by the weight of 
the different measures varying, the original 
pot of forty pounds becoming anything up 
to sixty. In the ‘ N.E.D.’ 3, Pot is said to 
be used as a conventional quantity or mea- 
sure of various commodities. In the ‘ Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary,’ Wright, vol. iv., it 
is termed a measure of quantity—80-100lbs. 
—of fruit, etc.; but in neither is fish men- 
tioned. A pad was an open pannier, usu- 
ally of osiers, a measure of fish, etc., varying 
according to commodity. At Plymouth, 
sixty mackerel went to a pad. White’s 
Gazetteer of Lincs., 1842, does not mention 
any export trade in fish, only in corn, at 
Grimsby ; while there were three fishmongers 
and five fishermen in business there. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


2 DIMMER.’’—In Mr. _ Kipling’s 

‘ Letters of Travel,’ 1920, ‘ The Face of 
the Desert,’ is written: ‘‘ Then the river 
dimmered up like pewter.’’ The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
records this a ‘‘ nonce-word ”’ from the ‘ Bar- 
rack-room Ballads.’ This instance makes it 
a ‘‘ twice-word ’’ at any rate. The ‘ N.B.D.’ 
explains it as ‘‘ to appear faintly, etc.” It 
is an interesting experiment on the analogy 
of ‘‘glimmer’”’ and “shimmer.’’ But one 
would have expected “‘dimmers down’’ rather 





(6, Arlington Street) came from Streatham 
Castle, Durham, one of the seats of the 
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: ‘ 
Readers’ Queries. 
RESS OF THE BOMBAY ARMY OF 
THE HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
—Information is desired as to the uniform 
dress worn by the Artillery of this Army 
from 1748, when it was first formed, to 1760 
or later. Do any Dress Regulations or col- 
oured prints of Bombay soldiers of that 
period exist? and, if so, where are they to 
be found? 


NEvx. 
TOCKS FOR FOUR PERSONS. — The 


museum at Lyme Regis contains among 
the exhibits the old town stocks. It is con- 
structed with four pairs of leg-holes for the 
simultaneous accommodation of four malefac- 
tors. It has been stated that this type of 
stocks is so rare that only three or four 
others exist.; 
Could any reader inform me whether this 
statement as to extreme rarity is correct? 


E. Le Cronrer LANCASTER. 


‘MHE GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 

HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL.’ — I am 
anxious to trace a Mr. Hutchinson, an 
accountant by profession, who is said to be 
the author of the ‘ General and Descriptive 
History of Liverpool,’ published anonymously 
in Liverpool in 1795 and reissued in 1797. 
There is another claimant whom I am desirous 
of tracing, viz.: James Wallace, and he is 
given on the authority of William Upcott. 
Any information about these two men or any 
particulars relating to the authorship of the 
work will be welcomed. 


FREDERICK G. BLarR, 


Librarian. 
The Atheneum, Liverpool. 
ENEDICTINE PRINTING. — Where 


could I obtain information about the 
work done by Benedictines in printing? An 
edition (1672) of the Institutio Spiritualis of 
Ludovicus Blosius, is said to be Ez typo- 
graphia Ducalis Monasterii Campidonensis, 
that is, it is thought probable, the printing- 
press of the Benedictine Abbey at Kempten 
in Bavaria. Can this identification be con- 
firmed ? 

1 should be glad to know of other books 
printed at this press, and also to have lists 
of the Benedictine presses and their produc- 
tions. What is the best account of the 
matter ? 

H. F. 








UCIEN WOOLF.—Can anyone say what 

has become of the genealogical papers of 

the late Lucien Woolf? He had, in his 

chambers at Gray’s Inn, a roomful of pedi. 

grees, and was highly thought of as a care. 

ful and accurate worker, especially as to 
Jewish families. 

‘GrorGe SHERWOOD, 


i _ Hon. Treasurer, 
The Society of Genealogists. 


UNDAY FAMILY. — Information jg 

wanted re Sarah Munday, wife of 
Richard Jaques of Alverstoke, Hants, of 
whom mention is made in the will of her 
brother Isaac, dated 18 Oct., 1809. 


E. N. M. 


(OTENHALL.—Can any reader kindly tell 

me where to find the history of the “ old 

Manor House of Totenhall,’’ later an inn, 
and where it was situated ? 


W. H. Quarret. 


PATMOS.—What, outside of the Apoca- 
lypse, is known of the island of Patmos? 
Was it a more or less deserted island in the 
early days of the Christian era, or was it, 
as I have somewhere seen stated, or suggested, 
a convict settlement ? 
x 


OOK ON NURSERY RHYMES 
WANTED. — Can any reader recom- 
mend a good recent book on Nursery Rhymes? 
I know of the two books by Halliwell Phil- 
lipps. 
L. §. 


‘HE REV. WILLIAM HUME.—Particv- 
lars are sought of the parentage and 
ancestry of the Rev. William Hume, Vicar 
of Tavistock, Devon, 1690-1696; Vicar of 
Milton Abbot, 1696; died 1713. His first 
wife, named Elizabeth, died at Tavistock, 
and his second wife, Jane, survived him at 
Milton Abbot. Any details of him between 
the date of birth, 1651 (probably at Crayke, 
Yorkshire, at that period an outlying part 
of Co. Durham) and his appearance at 
Tavistock would be welcome. It is possible 
that he may be identified with the Rev. Wil 
liam Hume, who was for about a year at 
Chester-le-Street. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor, 


ASTERS OF THE KNIGHTS TEMP- 
LARS IN ENGLAND. — I have some 
Yorkshire deeds bearing the names of such 
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individuals, but undated. Can anyone give 
a list of them with dates and other particu- 
lars ? 

oe. &. 


coTT; REFERENCE WANTED.—Where in 
the Works of Sir Walter Scott are the 

following lines to be found? 

Nor mongst her humbler sons shall Shaw 
e’er die, 

Immortal deeds defy mortality. 


They are quoted in ‘Highways and By- 
ways of Nottinghamshire’ in a_ paragraph 
about “John Shaw the Lifeguardsman whose 
glorious death at Waterloo was im- 
mortalised by Sir Walter Scott.” 

They are also to be seen in an old book 
(recently found in a second-hand book-shop at 
Brighton) in which the short life and heroic 
death of John Shaw are sympathetically 
described. In this appreciation the lines 
appear as part of a fourteen-line stanza written 
in praise of the dead of all ranks who fell in 
the Battle of Waterloo. They are not in Scott’s 
‘Field of Waterloo.’ 

A. H. Smaw. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. “Chronicles of the 
Kings of England—from William the 
Norman to the death of George III written 
after the manner of the Jewish Historians: 
with notes explanatory and illustrative. Lon- 
don: printed and published by J. Fairburn, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 1821.” Can anyone 
tell me who is the author of this hook, or any- 
thing about him, or it? 
J. R. Pxuwtres. 
bookstall 


2 I recently picked up on a 


the first volume of a three-volume work 
entitled: ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Veteran, 
being personal and _ military adventures 
in Portugal, Spain, France, Malta, New 


South Wales, Norfolk Island, New Zealand, 
Andaman Islands, and India. In three volumes. 
Vol. i.” The publisher was Charles J. Skeet, 
10, King William Street, Charing Cross; the 
date, 1861. The coloured frontispiece (by Day 
and Son) shows three orders (Goldcross for the 
Peninsula; Companion of the Bath; Tower 
and Sword of Portugal) and two medals, the 
Peninsular War medal with clasps for 
Toulouse, Nive, Nivelle, Barrusa, Talavera and 
the Punjab War medal with clasps for Sobraon 
and Ferozeshuhar. The author states that he 
was born at Gibraltar on May 19, 1791, his 
father being a lieutenant in the 32nd Regiment. 
He saw much service in the Peninsula and was 
in the service of Portugal when the first volume 
ends. Who was he? The book is very read- 
able. I presume the decorations referred to 
above were awarded to him. I should like to 
Secure the other two volumes if they are 
available. Information regarding this book 
will be much appreciated. 


H. F. V. Jounstone. 





Replies. 





THE PARTHENON. 
(clxx. 7, 50). 


S will be seen at both references, this maga- 

zine is not particularly rare—a bookseller’s 
notion of rarity must not always been taken 
too literally! I have two sets, one complete 
from June 11, 1825, to January, 1826—this 
copy belonged to J. W. Ebsworth and has his 
autograph. The other set consists of only the 
first ten numbers, but it is important in that 
it includes the ten original covers—brownish 
paper with three pages of advertisements. 
My complete set has an index of five pages, 
but no title-page, and I am wondering if there 
ever was a title-page. 
- The Parthenon has a considerable typo- 
graphical interest. It claims to be the first 
example of letterpress printing through the 
medium of stone-typolithography. It was 
printed at the Typolithographic Press, White 
Lion Court, Wych Street, by Ross and Co., 
and was published by Black, Young and Co., 
foreign booksellers, 2, Tavistock Street, Cov- 
ent Garden, and probably they had a finan- 
cial interest in the concern. The Editor, 
whoever he may have been, had distinctly 
musical leanings, whilst the fine arts were 
also prominent. The slightly-tinted illus- 
strations are charming. The magazine was 
a little ahead of its time, and deserves the 
notice of students of the belles-lettres of the 
1820's. 

W. Roberts. 


IOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 
WANTED: BEVERLEY CHEW (clxix. 
406; clxx. 32).—The best account I have seen 
of this brilliant man is by Miss Ruth S. 
Grannis, of the Grolier Club, New York, in 
‘ Essays and Verses about Books. By Bever- 
ley Chew,’ New York, 1926. This was 
printed by D. B. Updike, the Merrymount 
Press, Boston; as only two hundred and 
seventy-five copies were printed, it was pre- 
sumably not published in the usual sense. 
It is a charming book, apart from typography 
and paper. I think that a copy may be 
found in the British Museum. 


W. Roserts. 
" Not ALL THERE ”’ (clxx. 63, 105). — 
Half-a-dozen or more euphemisms for 


various degrees of weakness in the intellect 
will be found in the ‘ Glossary of Somerset 
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| 
Dialect Words and Phrases’ which began in 


the issue for Feb. 1. 
W. WG. 


()STERV ALD (clxx. 66, 103). — John 
Frederick Ostervald was born of noble 
parents in 1633 at Neuchatel. Sent) to 
Zurich at the age of thirteen to learn 
German, he is said to have mastered that 
difficult language in eighteen months. Then, 
under a tutor, he visited places likely to be 
of interest to a French-speaking Protestant ; 
at the famous Huguenot Academy at Saumur 
he made such rapid progress in philosophy 
that at the age of sixteen he was allowed 
to consider himself a Master of Arts. Thence 
he went to La Rochelle, Orleans and Paris, 
where he sat at the feet of Peter Allix, pastor 
at Charenton of the most important Pro- 
testant church in France. At the age of 
nineteen he received the imposition of hands 
at Neuchatel and the next year he married. 
The clergy were more powerful at Neu- 
chatel than in some of the neighbouring can- 
tons; they had their courts and often sen- 
tenced offenders to three days’ imprisonment. 
Ostervald, who was destined to be the spiri- 
tual chief of Neuchatel, soon came to the 
fore. It is said that not one of the many 
sermons that he preached in a ministry of 
more than sixty years was undeserving of 
the honour of print; he lectured in theology 
to Protestant students from afar, who took 
down what they heard and had it published 
in their respective countries, without the ap- 
proval of the author. Even spurious matter, 
if it were followed by his signature, excited 
admiration. In this way he became well- 
known in the Protestant world. Newton de- 
scribed him as vir omnium christianissimus, 
and Burnet, who prized his works, called him 
one of the best and most judicious of theo- 
logians. 

His principal biographer would have us 
believe that several Catholic bishops were 
enamoured of his charm and learning, but if 
Fénelon at one time had all his books in his 
library, it may merely have been from a 
desire to know the views of a prominent Cal- 
vinistic minister. His ‘ Catechism’ (1702), 
disapproved of by a committee of Protestant 
experts at Berne as a work where every kind 
of heresy found a place, was translated into 
English, German and Flemish, and the 
Abridgement of Bible history which preceded 
it into Arabic for use in Malaysia. Oster- 
vald is the first inhabitant of Neuchatel who 
attained to something like a European repu- 
tation: he corresponded with the Archbishop 











of Canterbury, was a useful member of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and dedicated his ‘ Reflections on the 
New Testament’ to Princess Anne, a 
daughter of George II. In his old age he 
published a revised text and translation of 
the Old and New Testaments. His text js 
founded on the Vulgate, the Septuagirtt, and 
a number of French and German versions; 
he knew Hebrew and Greek and is said to 
have been a cautious emendator. The trans. 
lation has had a very wide circulation in 
Switzerland and is still in use. He died 
after a stroke of apoplexy at the age of 
eighty-four. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


HEORIES ON THE ORIGINAL LAY. 
GUAGE OF THE WORLD (clxx. 2%, 
67).—Carl Julius Weber tells us in his 
‘ Demokritos, oder hinterlassene Papier 
eines lachenden Philosophen,’ vol. xi., Stutt- 
gart, 1868, p. 95, writing on philologists: 

Statt dem Ursprung der Sprachen nachzufors. 
chen, stritten sie, ‘‘ welche Sprache im Para- 
diese gesprochen worden sei?” und jeder hitte 
gerne seine Leibsprache ins Paradies a 
wie Rudbeck die schwedische, und Hesse die 
preussische. . 

Olov Rudbeck (1630-1702), a Swedish scien- 
tist, was the author of a large work, ‘ Atland 
eller Manheim, Atlantica sive Manheim, 
vera Japheti posteriorum sedes et patria,’ 
three vols., Upsala, 1679-1702, where he tries 
to prove that Plato’s Atlantis was situated 
in Sweden. 

But I am not able to trace any biographi- 
cal note about Hesse, the other philologist 
quoted by Weber. 

Orto F. Banter. 


I remember an entertaining passage in 
Robert Lindsay, of Pitscottie’s ‘ History of 
Scotland,’ 1437 to 1604, relating that King 
James IV had a newborn infant placed on 
an island, in charge of a deaf mute, to dis- 
cover what language the child would speak. 
Pitscottie added that it was said the child 
spoke good Hebrew, but quaintly hinted that 
he knew nothing further as to that. I wish 
I could quote the passage, but gave my copy 
of Pitscottie to a friend in Scotland some 
time ago. James had a keen interest in all 
scientific matters—whether seeking _ the 
quinta essencia (with the impostor, the Abbot 
of Jongland, to whom he lost money at cards, 
dice and shooting!), or in the manufacture 
of culverins and other artillery, gunpowder, 
ship-building, etc. 

K. Rocers. 
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N REWSBURY AND TALBOT (clxix. 
423, 461).—The Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot was very critical of the hansom cabs 
of London towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. While there were some smart cabs 
driven by drivers of the type that inspired 
Arthur Roberts’s inimitable creation of 
“Gentleman Joe,’’ the Hansom Cabby, the 
majority of hansoms plying for hire were a 

r lot, with stuffy interiors, iron tyres 
that rattled disturbingly on stone setts, and 
with other inconveniences. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot deter- 
mined to finance a cab wong ab and he put 
a great many hansoms on the London ranks. 
They were well-designed, carriage-built and 
were carefully painted in black, picked out 
in crimson and white. At either side, just 
above the windows, the Shrewsbury and Tal- 
bot crest was painted—rather larger than the 
usual armorial bearings so frequently used 
in pre-motor days—and on either side of the 
crest were the letters ‘‘S.”’ and ‘‘ T.’’ These 
vehicles were fitted with rubber tyres, which 
necessitated the belling of the well-groomed 
horses drawing them. The old hansoms 
needed no notification of their approach. 


Johannesburg, S.A. J. Lanerey Levy. 


“T\RIZZLING BOX ” (clxx. 63).—If your 

correspondent will look at ‘The Mem- 
oirs of Karoline Bauer,’ vol. ii., pp. 114-121 
(London, Remington and Co., publishers, 3rd 
edition, 1885), she will find all she wants 
about ‘‘ Drizzling.’”” It was the same as the 
French parfilage, the stripping of gold epau- 
lettes, etc., for profit. Prince Leopold was 
much given to it, and gave Queen Victoria 
a silver soup tureen with his gains. 

A, Francis STEvarr. 


IR ISAAC BROCK: MEMORIALS 

(clxx. 85).—There is a monument to 
Major-General Sir Isaac Brock, by Richard 
Westmacott, in the south transept of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

At Queenston, Province of Ontario, 
Canada, on the left (western) bank of the 
Niagara River, there is a very fine monu- 
mental column to Brock’s memory, of which 
a full description, with illustrations and por- 
trait of Brock will be found in vol. vii. (pp. 
115-7) of the Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research (1928). This column is 
only twelve feet less in height than Wren’s 
“Great Fire’? Monument in London. 

Brock fell in action at Queenston on 13 
Oct., 1812. As a battle-honour, ‘‘ Queens- 
town ’’ is borne on the colours of the Welch 





and of the Royal Berkshire Regiments. In 
both cases it is, unfortunately, mis-spelled. 


J. H. Lestrs, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


Lecx SALUSBURY (clxx. 84).—There is 
some confusion here. Mrs. Piozzi’s 
paternal grandparents bore the name of 
Salusbury, not Salisbury. Further, Mrs. 
Piozzi was not ‘‘ born Hester Lynch.’’ This 
was impossible unless by an ante-natal bap- 
tism. The Christian names Hester Lynch 
were given her at the font. She was 
née Salusbury, being the daughter of John 
Salusbury, of Bachygraig, a lineal descend- 
ant of Roger Salusbury. Roger’s eldest 
brother, ‘‘ Sir John Salusbury’s family fin- 
ished in a daughter Hester, who married Sir 
Robert Cotton of Combermere,’’ and he and 
all her progeny by him bore the name of 
Salusbury Cotton. This Lady Salusbury 
Cotton was the great-grandmother of Mrs. 
Piozzi, ‘‘ and thus,’’ as the latter writes, 
‘in your little friend the two families re- 
main united.’”” At the time of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
birth her parents, John Salusbury and his 
wife, Hester Maria née Salusbury Cotton, 
were living in a cottage in Caernarvonshire, 
where, as their daughter wrote afterwards, 
‘they were forced by circumstances to re- 
main, till my grandmother Lucy Salusbury— 
an exemplary creature—should die, and leave 
them free at least to mortgage or to sell.’’ 
She appears to have died when her grand- 
daughter was quite young. See the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
s.v. Piozzi, Hayward’s ‘ Autobiography and 
Letters of Mrs. Piozzi,’ and ‘ Memoir of 
Arthur Hugh Clough,’ prefixed to his ‘ Prose 
Works.’ 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


K FRSE, THE WILD CHERRY: CER- 

VISIA (clxx. 46, 88).—It is suggested, or 
rather asserted, at this reference, that the 
Latin word cervisia is connected with cher- 
ries. It has been generally regarded as of 
Gallic origin. The Thesaurus Ling. Lat. 
under cervesa or cervesia, has ‘‘ vocabulum 
celticum esse videtur.”” It is not merely a 
medieval word, being found close to the end 
of Book xxii. of Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ 
where beverages made from vegetable sub- 
stances are mentioned and we are told that 
cervesia and many kinds are made in Gaul 
and other provinces. The foam of all these 
vegetable drinks, Pliny adds, feeds the skin 
of women’s faces, applied externally, we pre- 
sume. Hardouin, in his commentary on the 
‘ Natural History,’ refers to Camden and 
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Voss’s view that the word cervisia is of Gallic 
origin. He points out the use of cervoise in 
French. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


Your correspondent Mr. E. J. G. Forse 
“cannot conceive what beer has to do with 
cherries.’’ May I direct his attention to the 
Brussels beer called ‘‘ lambic,’’ which also 
exists, flavoured with cherries, under the 
name of ‘‘ Kriek-lambic.”’ 

F. DELATTE. 

Brussels. 


MY LEVY (clxx. 84).—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 

which contains a biography of Amy Levy, 
does not help to answer the questions raised 
by Miss Simison, and a search through The 
Times has not been any more helpful. The 
‘D.N.B.’ notice, which was furnished by 
Richard Garnett, from personal knowledge, 
states that Amy Levy was educated first at 
Brighton, and then at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, no mention being made of Gir- 
ton. 

From the columns of The Athenaeum con- 
taining reviews of Miss Levy’s books, it is 
not possible to glean any information as to 
her early life, but in the issue of that jour- 
nal for Oct. 5, 1889, p. 457, Miss Clemen- 
tina Black writes: 

I have lately learnt that various reports, 
some exaggerated and some wholly untrue, 
have been made in various newspapers con- 
cerning the late Miss Amy Levy, and are being 
copied by the provincial press. I was a close 
friend of Miss Levy for many years, and my 
testimony is that of personal knowledge. It 
is not true that she ever left her father’s house 
otherwise than on visits to friends or holiday 
journeys; nor that she suffered from failing 
eyesight; nor from the loss of sense of humour; 
nor that she devoted herself to work in the 
East End. She did suffer for several years 
from slight deafness and from fits of extreme 
depression, the result not of unhappy circum- 
stances or of unkind treatment, but, as those 
believe who knew her best, of her lack of 
physical robustness and of the exhaustion pro- 
duced by strenuous brainwork. Most em- 
phatically, it was not true that her family or 
her personal friends among the Jewish com- 
munity treated her coldly on account of her 
publication of ‘ Reuben Sachs’ and thus in- 
directly hastened her death. Her parents were 
justly proud of her; it was impossible to be 
more uniformly indulgent, more anxious to 
anticipate her every wish than they were. At 
the time of her death they were out of town; 
but she had been with them only a few days 





before, had parted from them on the best of | 


terms, and was expected to rejoin them the 
next week. Her sister was with her on the 


afternoon before her death, and from her also | specimen of the potter’s art. 


she tage affectionately. I cannot imaging 
anything which would have caused more pain 
and indignation to Miss Levy than the circula. 
tion of such reports; and it is in her name that 
I make this protest against them. 
Perer GRIFFITHS, 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 


OTTERY COMMEMORATING SUN. 
DERLAND BRIDGE (clxix. 283, 362, 
393, 446; clxx. 15, 106).—At the monthly 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, held 31 Aug., 1997, 
Mr. F. Buckley, F.S.A., presented a muy 
to the Society. It measured 4ins. in height, 
with a diameter of 33ins., and was made by 
S. Moore and Co., Southwick. It is decor. 
ated on one side with an oval panel contain- 
ing a view of ‘‘ The Wear Bridge,’’ in gol- 
oured transfer printing, and is inscribed: 

East View of the Cast Iron Bridge, over the 
River Wear, built by R. Burdon, M.P. Span 
230 feet; Height 100 feet; Begun 24th September 
1793; Opened 9 August 1796. 

On the other side is a wreath of flowers 
and foliage, also in coloured transfer print- 
ing, within which is the following verse: 

The Man doomed to sail 

With the blast of the Gale, 

Through billows Atlantic to steer, 

As he bends o’er the wave, 

Which may soon be his grave, 

Remembers his home with a tear. 

The lip, handle, and moulded base are de- 
corated with a plain red line, and the spaces 
between the panels are painted with wavy 
red lines. Under the panels is inscribed: 
‘* S$. Moore and Co., Southwick.’’ 

At the monthly meeting of the same soci- 
ety, 26 Oct., 1927, the writer presented 
another and different mug or pot. It is of 
cream ware, with a view of the bridge over 
the Wear at Sunderland in black transfer 
printing, and is inscribed: 

A South East View of the Iron Bridge over 
the Wear near Sunderland. Foundation Stone 
laid by R. Burdon, Esq., September 24th, 1793, 
opened August 9th 1796. Cast [ron 214 tons. 
Wrought. Do. 46 tons; Ht. 100 feet; Span, 236 
feet. Nil Desperandum Auspiel Deo. 

Height of mug, 5ins.; diameter, 3ins. It 
was a family heirloom, having been pre 
sented to my grandparents on the occasion 
of their marriage at Stamfordham, North- 
umberland, 14 Feb., 1819—a most appropri- 
ate gift, as the bridegroom was born Ay July, 
1796) just twenty-three days before the open- 
ing of the bridge. It is an exceptionally fine 
Both the above 
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are now in the Society’s Museum at the 
Blackgate, Newcastle. 

In the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle, are 
two examples with similar characteristics— 
one unmarked, the other inscribed: ‘‘ Dixon, 
Austin and Co,” 

Llewellin Jewitt, in his work, ‘ Ceramic 
Art in Great Britain,’ vol. ii., records a 
mug with an engraved view of the Wear 
Bridge, and inscribed in this particular 
manner, which is marked: ‘‘ J. Phillips, 
Hylton Pottery.’’ This J. Phillips took over 
the North Hylton pottery in 1817 from Mr. 
Robert Maling, who had removed _ to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and subsequently the firm 
became Dixon, Austin, Phillips and Co., and 
my gift must have been made by either J. 
Phillips, or Dixon, Austin, Phillips and Co., 
sometime between 1817 and 1819. S. Moore 
and Co. took over the Wear Pottery, Sunder- 
land, from Messrs. Brunton and Co., in 
1803, and carried on the same until 1861, 
when the works were taken over by Mr. R. 
T. Wilkinson, who, however, retained the 
old name for trading purposes. 

We know of several other Sunderland or 
Wear Bridge mugs, mostly in private hands, 
and will look them up to ascertain the differ- 
ences. For some particulars of the above 
mugs, vide the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4th 
Series, iii. (1927), 91-2, and 122-123. 

J. W. Fawcert. 


OUMANIAN BALLADS (clxx. 8, 70).— 
A second series of ‘The Bard of the 
Dimbovitza,’ collected by Héléne Vacaresco 
and translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma 
Strettell (not ‘‘ Stuttell ’’), was published by 
Osgood, McIlvaine in 1894. In 1908 a new 
and enlarged edition of the first series was 
oe by Harper Bros. This was fol- 
wed by ‘Songs of the Valiant Voivode,’ 
further traditional ballads from the same 
country, collected and Englished by Mme 
Vacaresco, through the same publishers. 

If these are the Roumanian ballads 
enquired about at the first reference, it may 
be said that their literary quality was rated 
high, and justly so, by good critics, includ- 
ing Frederic Harrison in the Fortnightly. 
‘N. and Q.’ said: ‘‘ We know nothing in 
folk-songs and little in literature like these 

oductions. They come straight from the 
eart of a people, and have a passionate in- 
tensity and poetry like nothing else with 
which we are familiar.” The Times called 
them a classic, and they reminded the Man- 
chester Guardian of Fitzgerald’s ‘ Omar.’ 





These opinions relate to the first series of 
‘The Bard.’ W. W. Gut. 


J CAVE, 1761 (clxx. 64).—This member of 
the Cave family may be related to 
Edward Cave, son of a Rugby: shoemaker, 
1691-1754 (see the ‘D.N.B.’). After learn- 
ing printing in London, he founded in 1731 
the long-lived Gentleman’s Magazine and 
edited it until his death. J. Cave’s reference 
to the Skipwiths seems to link him with 
Rugby, for the baronets Skipwith, in the 
eighteenth century, lived at Newbold Revel, 
4 miles from Rugby, on the eastern edge of 
Warwickshire. One of the Skipwiths then 
married Miss Townsend, heiress of the Hon- 
ington Hall estate, and the Skipwiths now 
migrated from the eastern to the south-west 
corner of the county, near Stratford-on-Avon. 
Another well-known Cave family in War- 
wickshire is that bearing the dual hyphen of 
Cave-Browne-Cave. Wu. Jaccanp. 


NIDENTIFIED QUOTATIONS IN THE 
* NOCTES AMBROSIANAE ” (clxx. 66, 107). 
—22. J. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
s.v. daffing, gives this quotation from John 
Mayne’s ‘ Siller Gun’ (1808) 55:— 
Wi’ dancing, sangs, and weel-tim’d daffin, 
The afternoon grew late wi’ laughing. 


This work appeared first in 1777, and was ex- 
panded in the editions of 1779, 1780, and 1808. 
The dialect is that of Dumfries. John Mayne, 
a printer, newspaper proprietor and editor, was 
born in 1759 and died in 1836. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


AUTHOR OF HYMN WANTED (clxx. 85).— 
Edward Caswall (1814-1878) was the trans- 
lator of the hymn, ‘‘ Daughters of Zion, royal 
maids,” first published in fis ‘Lyra Catholica ” 
(1848). Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology’ 
(pp. 360, 476 of the 1907 edition) says that the 
Latin original, “Exite filiae Sion, Regis pudicae 
virgines,’ which appeared in the Paris 
Breviary of 1642, was the work of Issac Habert, 
a Parisian by birth, Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
Canon and Lecturer in Divinity to the Chapter 
of the Cathedral, and Preacher to Louis XIV. 
He became Bishop of Vabres (Aveyron) in 1645, 
and died in 1668. The hymn was written for 
use on Aug. 11, the Festival of the Crown of 
Thorns. Caswall’s translation will be found at 
p. 38 of the new edition of his ‘Hymns and 
Poems’ published by Burns and Oates in 1908 
(with a biographical preface by Edward 
Bellasis, Lancaster Herald). In 1848 Caswall 
was already a convert to Rome, but he did not 
join Newman at the Birmingham Oratory until 
after the death of his wife, which occurred in 


1849. 
L. BR. M. Srracnan. 
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The Library. 


Helena, Marchioness of Northampton. 
C. A. Bradford. (George Allen 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net). 


N the British Museum is a drawing by 
Camden of the funeral of Queen Eliza- 
beth, wherein, walking as chief mourner, we. 
may see the figure of Helena, Marchioness 
of Northampton. This lady’s maiden name 
was Helena Ulfsdotter Snakenborg, daughter, 
born in 1549, of a Swedish nobleman, a great 
friend and supporter of Gustavus Vasa, who, 
at the age of fifteen, came into England in 
the train of Princess Cecilia, daughter of 
Gustavus and Margravine of Baden. Cecilia 
in her girlhood had nourished a passion for 
Queen Elizabeth, and now that she was mar- 
ried and expecting a child, her great desire 
was that this should be born in England. 
Mr. Bradford has woven the records that re- 
main of the terrible adventures of her long 
journey hither into a pleasant, lively tale. 
She had her desire. The Queen of England 
received her with a sumptuous hospitality, 
and four days after her arrival her baby was 
born. There was great feasting at his bap- 
tism; and, in general, Cecilia’s visit was a 
time of magnificent entertainments, and the 
five Swedish girls she brought with her, one 
imagines, enjoyed themselves mightily. 
Helena was a beauty, and attracted the at- 
tention of Queen Elizabeth. And William 
Parr, Marquis of Northampton, a widower 
much older than Helena, whose matrimonial 
history was not altogether to his honour, fell 
in love with her. She was taken into the 
Queen’s household and before long was mar- 
ried to the Marquis. To this period belong 
two of the best things in the book—two letters 
of the girl to her mother, which fell into the 
hands of Danish privateers and are now in 
the Government archives at Copenhagen -- 
charming, girlish letters, especially the first, 
all about the Queen’s favour and the Mar- 
quis’s wooing. She had but six months of 
married life with him—living with him “ in 
great honour ’’—and after his death she was 
named by Queen Elizabeth the good Lady 
Marquess.’’ This expresses her as we see her 
in all the accounts of her—a good woman, 
strong and kindly, who, as a gentlewoman 
of the privy chamber, must have been a com- 





By 
and 





fort to Elizabeth. There was a stormy inter- 


val, however, in their friendship, w 
Helena secretly married Sir Thomas Gorge” 
—Elizabeth being apt to resent bitterly thé | 
more cherished ladies of her household 
coming devoted to anyone but herself. 
storm passed, and we see Helena mistress of 
the new triangular Longford Castle, : 
Salisbury; mother of many children; 
of a man who was ceaselessly employed ig 
difficult and delicate work of various kinds 
for the Queen; herself capable, benevolent, 
—— beloved, and the Queen’s friend) 
nly great diligence, as well as knowledge 
flair and luck, could have extracted from 
State Papers and other records the great 
amount of detail which here transmutes what 
had been but an admirable shadow—Spen 
‘““paterne of true womanhead, And ¢ 
mirrhor of feminitie ’’—to somethin 
living person. Where but little direct 
formation about Helena herself is forth 
ing, skilful use is made of what is 
of her friends and neighbours and her hap — 
band’s relations. A 
After Elizabeth’s death, at which she ¥ 
probably present, Helena lived more or less 
in retirement in the country, and her hue 
band’s activities, still considerable, are local 
in scope. Sir Thomas died in 1610, at the 
age of seventy-four. Helena survived ¢ 
for twenty-five years, dying in April, 
at the age of eighty-five or -six, having li 
‘*to see her children’s children to the 


number of four score and twelve descended 
from her own body.” 


Helena’s story, beginning in Sweden 
requiring some searching of Swedish archi 
throws some light on the foreign relati¢ 
of Elizabeth at the beginning of her reign 
especially on a project of marriage between 
the Queen and Prince Eric of Sweden ; just 
the veg | career of her husband throws light 
many no means unimportant affairs 
later politics. All this is touched into 
picture; and, speaking of pictures, the illu 
trations here are noteworthy, particularly= 
besides Camden’s drawing, with which we 
began—contemporary pen-and-ink portrai 
of Helena and her two husbands from L 
downe Roll 9 in the British Museum. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tre Manacer will be pleased to 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q. 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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